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The natural and perfectly legitimate desire of France 
to acquire the same supremacy at sea which she 
already possesses on land, is known to all the 
world; and while the policy pursued by British 
Statesmen towards the Confederate States of America 
affords her the fullest opportunity at this moment of 
attaining this grand object of her ambition, her mer- 
cantile and manufacturing interests imperiously com- 
mand her to seize it, because her manufacturers must 
otherwise become mainly dependent for the future on 
the British possessions in India and elsewhere for 
a supply of cotton. France has thus two motives, 
either of which is of itself strong enough, to impel 
her to action. The Emperor now sees before him 
the means of establishing the future naval and com- 
mercial glory of France on a foundation so solid 
and secure that nothing hereafter will be able 
to shake it; and even were his entanglements 
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with Great Britain calculated to embarrass his poli- 
tical movement at this particular moment, it is not 
probable that the aroused attention of the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests of France to 
the great crisis before them would acquiesce in 
inaction on his part. The opportunity which 
offers is, however, somewhat fleeting in its nature : 
the Statesmen of Great Britain have still in their 
hands the power to destroy its efficacy, and will 
not fail to avail themselves of it, if hesitation on 
the part of France should afford them an opening. 
France must therefore seize at once what volvenda 
dies, en! attulit vJtro 9 or be content to forego it 
altogether and for ever. 

To explain this clearly, it i$ necessary to advert 
to the governing points in the respective positions 
of each of the two parties with whom France will 
be concerned. 

I will begin with the Yankees. The vast pro- 
portions which their maritime power has assumed 
during the last fifty years have sprung entirely 
from the monopoly which the Southerners accorded 
to them of the carrying trade of their raw produce 
in cotton, tobacco, &c, and of the commercial re- 
turns to it. The indigenous products of Yankee- 
land itself — those that are exportable in ships — are 
not many, but the Yankees have hitherto enjoyed 
the export of a great portion of the corn and pro- 
visions of the West. Thus their mercantile marine, 
as dependent merely on their own products and 
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on those of the West, could . never have reached 
anything like that enormous magnitude which it 
attained in 1860. Besides this the Yankees do not 
possess a considerable indigenous nautical population, 
the sailors who man their ships being of all 
nations, but chiefly English, of whom I ascer- 
tained, in 1839, they had between 40,000 and 
50,000 in constant employ. To what number 
the English sailors had risen in 1860 I have no 
means of learning, the Yankees carefully concealing 
the amount, and our own authorities taking no 
steps to ascertain it. 

Now, in the year 1860, which was the last 
year of the Union, the total exports of the whole 
Union, omitting the gold of California, amounted 
to the value of 70,000,000Z. in round numbers. 
Separating this total into two parts, and distin- 
guishing between Northern and Southern products, we 
shall find that the value of exported Northern pro- 
duce, including the provisions of the West and the 
re-exports of manufactured cotton, did not exceed 
1 8,000,000Z., while the value of exported Southern 
produce exceeded 50,000,000Z. The Protective 
Tariff of 1816 practically threw into the hands of 
Yankee shippers the transport of all Southern pro- 
ducts; of these, cotton, the chief, is bulky, and 
requires much ship-room. Now, connecting these 
several points together, it becomes obvious that not 
less than two-thirds of what was the mercantile 
marine of the Yankees in 1860 had been called into 



existence to supply the transportation of Southern 
exports and imports, and that this portion of their 
marine must cease to exist as theirs, when the 
transport of Southern produce is withdrawn from 
their hands. 

It is to recover possession of this grand instru- 
ment of political power and of private profit that 
the Yankees are now murdering men, women* and 
children throughout the South, being determined, as 
is at last manifest to all, to exterminate the South- 
erners altogether (unless they will return to that 
fiscal, commercial, and maritime subjection to the 
Yankees from which they emancipated themselves 
in 1861), and to occupy their lands and houses 
themselves. But while one of the two main objects 
of the Yankees in their war against the South is 
to repossess themselves of the control of Southern 
exports, essentially necessary for the support of two- 
thirds of their marine, it is in the absolute pleasure 
of the South, having no ships of her own, to bestow 
this great instrument of power and wealth on what- 
ever nation she may choose. It is the dower she 
will bring to France in an alliance, and France, in 
accepting it, need not envy England the far less 
useful and lucrative possession of India or Australia. 

The other governing point in the position of the 
Yankees to which it is necessary to advert, is the 
absolute dependence of their scheme of productive 
and commercial industry on the Protective System. 
It is unnecessary for my present purpose to say 
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anything regarding that system itself; the Yankees 
adopted it unreservedly, and founded on it the 
future fortunes of their usurped domination over the 
rest of the Sovereign States of the Union. Under 
its stimulus they have, since the year 1816, been in- 
vesting capital in every variety of producing, manu- 
facturing, and mining industry which the climate 
and capabilities of the North did not absolutely 
repudiate. This all-comprehensive scheme of invest- 
ment was begun and was continued by means of 
" Companies," so that by degrees it came to involve, 
directly and indirectly, the whole community, because 
shares in companies constituted the most convenient 
investment for the savings of servants and operatives, 
especially of young women. The South was not long 
in discovering itself to be the alimenting victim of 
this system, and the South revolted against it in 1825, 
but was beaten by a majority of two in one house, 
and of five in the other. The victorious Yankees 
have preserved their legislative ascendancy ever 
since 1825, and all efforts of the South to readjust 
the balance of legislative power having failed, it 
seceded in 1861, By this secession, the immense 
capital which the Yankees had, during the forty-five 
years preceding, invested in enterprises of artificially 
protected industry was instantaneously deprived of 
value. The only market beyond the line of the 
Potomac was the South, and this was the market which, 
under the pressure of the tariff, constituted the sup- 
port which had hitherto sustained the whole system. 
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As soon as the Yankees awakened to the terrible effect 
of the Southern secession on their artificial prosperity, 
they rushed to war, and the war has, for the moment, 
provided much of their invested capital with tempo- 
rary employment. Thus far the war has staved off 
for a very short time the ruin that must inevitably 
overtake them, and it serves also to divert their eyes 
from the fact that it is inevitable. This Southern 
market, for the lucrative monopoly of which they 
have been investing their capital, is now opened by 
the Southerners to all nations, and it can never again 
become, practically, the protected market of the 
Yankees. The fierce malignity of baffled monopolists 
is greater even than that displayed in religious wars, 
and among the Yankees it animates, and, alas! un- 
sexes the women, whose unfeminine proceedings 
would be unintelligible, unless we take into consi- 
deration the way in which the overthrow of the 
protective system threatens to affect their social 
interests. 

Thus are brought into light the two governing 
points in the position of the Yankees — viz., the 
recovery of the Southern carrying trade and the 
recovery of the monopoly of the Southern market. 
They are fully sensible that, deprived of these ad- 
vantages, they must soon be reduced to a very insig- 
nificant condition, politically, commercially, and nau- 
tically. Hence they are men fighting with the political 
halter round their necks, and they will and must 
fight desperately on to their last dollar, unless 
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arrested by the wisdom of the Emperor, the 
humanity of France, and the enterprise of its 
merchants and shipowners. Now the South is 
enabled to constitute France direct successor to the 
Yankee maritime power — I shall show by what a 
simple proceeding this may be effected — and I shall 
show how, without the smallest economical detri- 
ment to itself, it can easily put the French 
merchants in such a position of advantage, as 
regards English merchants, that the future cotton 
market for the whole of Europe shall be established 
at Havre instead of Liverpool. And if France 
shall assist in delivering the South from the 
Yankees, the South ought, in grateful return, to 
reward France with this great national endow- 
ment. 

I finish my reference to the points which govern 
the Yankee position by reference to the Yankee 
national character, which ought to be borne in 
mind. The narrow, fanatical, and originally sincere 
puritanism of their ancestors has, in the course of 
six generations, degenerated into that amalgam of 
hypocrisy, cruelty, falsehood, unconsciousness of the 
faintest sentiment of self-respect, coarseness of self- 
assertion, insensibility to the opinions of others, 
utter callousness to right, barbarous delight in 
wrong, and thorough moral ruffianism, which is 
now fully revealed to the world as the genuine 
Yankee nature, and of which Butler, Seward, Webb, 
Sheridan, Turchin, McNiel, Paine, &c, who are 
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pure representative Yankees, afford such finished 
examples. 

It is necessary for those who have to take 
political action in this very grave affair, well to 
consider and thoroughly to understand the points 
which direct and govern the action of the Yankees. 
I aver that the two just mentioned are those which 
impel, and will continue to impel, the Yankees, and 
before I advance further, it is expedient to show on 
what ground I presume to .claim some weight for 
my opinion. I wish it to be understood in the out- 
set that I am a devoted friend to the cause of the 
South, and that my sole object in this writing is 
to assist in bringing about such an understanding 
between France and the South as shall prevent 
further injury to the South and enable it to esta- 
blish its independence. During the last four years, 
I have made various attempts to make my own 
countrymen aware of the high duty which England, 
in 1861, was called upon to perform to herself, 
to her offspring in the South, and to humanity at 
large. I believe the English people would nobly 
have performed it, had they understood it. I 
shall not here enter upon any consideration of the 
causes that unfortunately blinded them to a per- 
ception of this duty. It is enough for me to 
recognise the melancholy fact that they have 
neglected it, and with it the golden opportunity 
to which I feel at last constrained, in my view 
of the interests of justice and civilization, to 
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invoke the attention of France. In a matter of 
policy, I should have cheerfully submitted my own 
judgment to that of a majority of my country- 
men; but in a matter of principle, involving (as 
I feel it) the highest and holiest interests of 
human nature, I do not hesitate to prefer those 
larger and nobler interests to the narrow and 
merely material ones of my own country. To 
whatever odium this resolution may expose me, I 
must be content to submit. I now address the 
French and the Confederate publics alone, and in 
nowise the British public. 

My pretensions are these : — In the year 1837, 
at the height of the great commercial and financial 
convulsion of that time, the Bank of England was 
pleased to request me to become its Agent and 
Kepresentative with full power and authority in 
the United States, and I continued in that capacity 
until the middle of 1839. The business which I 
had to transact in the United States was such as 
to lay open before me the whole working of the 
producing, the commercial, and the financial ma- 
chinery of the Union, and to bring me into 
constant personal communication with the leading 
commercial and public men of the day. I had 
been associated in 1821 with Mr. Eicardo and 
Mr. Mill in the foundation of the Political Economy 
Club, and with such advantages I was brought face 
to face, and hand to hand, with the most complete 
organization of the Protectionist System that had 
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ever been put into activity. It was not long 
in becoming known that I considered the enforce- 
ment of that system to be incompatible with the 
continued existence of the Union. I lived in daily 
communion with Protectionists, by whom Free-trade 
was invariably sneered at as Utopian — as unworthy 
of serious discussion — as a schoolboy's dream — 
and the pretensions of the South spoken of as 
political whimsies ; but I was nevertheless enabled 
to compare the opinions of Mr. Calhoun and Mr. 
Condy Kaguet with those of Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Biddle. Finally, Mr. Calhoun saw reasons for 
making known to me that the decision of the Cotton 
States to secede from the Union at the first favour- 
able 'opportunity had, at that time, been irrevocably 
taken, and from the communications of that emi- 
nent Statesman I came to understand how, in the 
fullness of time, their secession was an unavoidable 
necessity which nothing on earth could possibly 
prevent. 

In the very beginning of the fearful contest 
now raging, I made public the settled convictions 
with which I quitted the United States in 1839, 
and I will now repeat them in the same words. 
They were — 

1. That the Secession of the South from the 
Union was an absolute certainty. 

2. That the Yankee Protectionists would 

certainly fight against it to their last 
dollar. 
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3. That the war they would wage against 

the South could only be prevented from 
taking place by the instant and un- 
mistakable determination of England to 
bloekade their coast from Portland in 
Maine down to the mouth of Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

4. That if England should permit them to 

begin the war, it could only be termi- 
nated by the armed intervention of France 
or England, or of both united. 
Having thus indicated my special opportunities 
for forming a judgment on this matter, and stated 
the conclusions to which I came, I proceed with 
more confidence to set forth what, in my opinion, 
are now the salient governing points in the position 
of the South. 

Cotton has become universally necessary, and^ 
the South is capable of supplying it in unexampled 
abundance of a quality not procurable elsewhere. 
The capabilities of this favoured region were such 
as naturally tempted its early settlers to embrace 
that mode of life — the agricultural — which has 
everywhere been found to be the pleasantest, and 
which has always proved itself the most conducive 
to the formation of the nobler order of national cha- 
racter. The Virginians, Carolinians, and Georgians 
were, moreover, almost exclusively offshoots from the 
grand territorial stock of ancient English gentry — a 
noble caste in former days, both in its men and its 
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women, — and which has in nowise degenerated in 
either sex on the soil ol the South from what it 
was in its best days at home. 

The Southern gentlemen resident on their 
estates, occupied in supplying the constantly-in- 
creasing demands of the world for the rare staple 
which Providence had placed within the reach of 
their industry, were not tempted into the walks 
of commerce or maritime adventure. All the trades 
that were followed in their towns and villages 
were merely accessory to agriculture, save in the 
great emporia, where the Yankees resorted to 
occupy the business of brokers, bankers, store- 
keepers, and shippers. This class, whom the famous 
John Eandolph, of Virginia, in his celebrated speech 
to Congress in 1806 contemptuously designates as 
" the clamorous traders of seaport towns ; men 
who cannot properly be said to belong to America, 
who carry on a commerce, uncertain and transitory 
in its nature, and much inferior both in respecta- 
bility and solidity, to those regular branches of 
industry which consist in the cultivation and ex- 
change of American produce," managed eventually 
to lead the Southern proprietors into the error 
of consenting to the introduction of the u Protective 
System," which has proved so fatal to them. The 
Southern planters never had, and never can have, 
the smallest interest in common with the Yankees. 
During a few years, from 1775 to 1783, they 
did temporarily possess one interest in common, 
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viz., that of defending themselves against a com- 
mon external enemy. That bond ceased in 1783, 
since when it is impossible to point out any 
benefit — any advantage — however small, which the 
South has gained, or c«*in gain, from her alliance 
or confederation with the Yankees ; while it is 
easy indeed to show how enormous has been the 
detriment she has received from it. 

The single object of the South is to grow its 
cotton, tobacco, turpentine, rice, &c, &c, for Europe 
— the natural action of European nations is to send 
their vessels to the South to bring its produce into 
European waters, and to carry all sorts of manu- 
factured goods to the South in exchange. Euro- 
pean manufacturers on the one side, and the 
Southern producers on the other, are the only 
two parties concerned; the intervention of Yankee 
shippers and financiers is no more needed than that 
of Esquimaux or Patagonians. That intervention 
was introduced artificially and unnaturally by the 
Protective Tariff, and it is for the lucrative re-im- 
position of this that the Yankees are now fighting. 
The population of the South amounts to twelve 
millions ; and, had it not been for their disas- 
trous confederation with the Yankees, they would 
now rank the third in power among the nations 
of the world ; England occupying the first, and 
France the second place. 

For the quantum of exportable wealth which 
a nation annually produces affords the best criterion 
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of its ability to supply itself with the various 
means of naval and military power. The total 
value of exports from France in 1860 was, in 
round numbers, 125,000,000Z. ; the total value of 
exports from England in 1860 was 164,000,000?. ; 
and both these amounts include re-exports; while 
the total value of exports from the South in 1860 
greatly exceeded 50,000,000?., not including any 
re-exports. Thus in the ability of commanding 
the means of naval and military power, the South 
stands highest after France and England, and 
longissimo intervallo above the Yankees. 

Mr. Calhoun demonstrated to me that the great 
apparent power of the Yankees was entirely bor- 
rowed from the South. He went into the neces- 
sary details to prove this ; I shall not go into 
them here : the indications and hints that I have 
thrown out are sufficient to enable anyone who 
is willing to examine and unwilling to be deceived 
or misled, to come to conclusions for himself. 
The South by suffering the Yankees to raise a 
powerful marine at its expense, was, when it seceded 
in 1861, at the mercy of its remorseless enemy. " Qui 
mare teneat eum necesse rerum potiri" was the 
profound remark of a Roman Statesman surrounded 
by civil war, and the truth of it is certainly proved 
by the events of this war.* Who does not see 

* A political maxim, attributed by Pompeius Magnus to 
Themistocles, and quoted by Cicero with approbation, Lib. X. 
Epist. ad Atticum E. 8. 
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that had the South possessed for itself what are 
really its own proper maritime means, it would 
long ere this have expelled the enemy from its 
confines ? 

This last observation enables me now to bring to 
view the governing points in the position of the South. 
The South will never submit — it could not, practically, 
if it would — to the re-imposition of the commercial 
and financial yoke of the Yankees. At the same time, 
the Yankees cannot, and will not, remit their exertions 
to re-impose it, because their artificial system of pro- 
duction in the North, and their naval power, will expire 
unless they succeed in re-establishing their fiscal and 
commercial dominion over the South. But the South, 
owing to the blockade of its coasts, and to the total 
failure in its endeavours to create a marine, must 
be completely isolated, unless it can form an alliance 
with a maritime power sufficiently strong to relieve 
it from the Yankee blopkade. France is more power- 
ful at sea than is necessary for this purpose, but 
the South must make it politically and commer- 
cially the interest of France to range itself on 
its side. I suggest that the South should immediately 
make the following proposal to France : — 

"From now, and to continue on for five years 
after hostilities between us and the Yankees shall 
have ceased, we will impose a double duty upon 
all goods imported in other than French-owned 
ships and our own ships ; and for the same period 
we will impose an export duty of 3 per cent. 

B 
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upon all our produce exported in other than 
French-owned ships and our own ships." 

We shall better understand the force and effect 
of this by supposing the South to lay, for fiscal 
purposes, an ad valorem duty on all foreign im- 
ports of 10 per cent. Then, whatever foreign 
imports shall come in English ships will, ipso facto, 
have to pay a duty of 20 per cent. If an 
English ironmaster would ship 40,000/. worth of 
hammered iron to Charleston, he must ship it on a 
French ship, unless he would pay 8,000Z. in duty 
at Charleston instead of 4,000Z. ; and if a Liver- 
pool merchant sends to Charleston for a cargo of 
cotton he must pay 3 per cent, export duty at 
Charleston, unless he freights a French -owned 
vessel to bring it to Liverpool. The next effect 
of this measure will be that the French shippers will 
bring cotton at once to (say) Havre, where the Euro- 
pean cotton mart (hitherto at Liverpool) will be 
immediately established. This will draw with it 
many and various commercial advantages, indirectly 
as well as directly, of incalculable importance to 
French merchants. 

I shall not pursue in any detail the examina- 
tion of the vast opening to maritime power and 
commercial extension which this proposition will 
afford to France. I cannot suppose for a moment 
that a wise, active, and ambitious nation like 
France would hesitate to accept it, but I will at 
once advert to the conditions with which France 
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must comply in order to avail herself of it. She 
will have to give up nothing but what is especially 
detrimental to her already. France is now about 
to modify and relax her navigation and shipping 
laws. This she must do at once if she accedes 
to this measure; for where is she, on the spur 
of the moment, to obtain the ships necessary for 
this sudden and immense freight, except by allow- 
ing her merchants to buy ships where they can 
obtain them cheapest and best? And are not the 
Yankee ships, now rendered useless by Southern 
secession, ready to be purchased? And the same 
with sailors — she must not prevent French owners 
rfrom manning their ships with such sailors as 
they can find, no matter of what nation. It 
will surely be sufficient if the captain, officers, and 
one quarter of the crew arc native Frenchmen in 
every ship. 



PART II. 



Now I am well aware that objections to this 
scheme, of some apparent importance, will naturally 
occur to French Statesmen. Hitherto France has 
been habitually inclined to entertain a strong 
belief in the substantial greatness of Yankee re- 
sources, willing to foster the idea that there was 
growing up a strong maritime power, essentially 
hostile to England, on which she might count as 
a friend and ally. And the Yankees, aware of this 
natural leaning on the part of the French, have 
always proclaimed themselves the grateful friends 
and allies of France, and ready to side with her 
against England — the natural enemy, as they are 
pleased to maintain, of both — on the first pro- 
mising occasion. France would, no doubt, view 
with regret the loss of maritime power in a sup- 
posed ally under ordinary circumstances ; but, 
when the elements of that power are to be 
transferred to her, she will rejoice rather than 
grieve. And nothing can prevent this transfer- 
ence if she now allies herself with the South, 
and will manage the alliance in the very simple way 
that I have suggested. The commercial and political 
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reward to France will prove so magnificent, and will 
render her Second Empire so much more glorious 
and powerful than the First, that she will not 
need for the future any other alliances either in 
Europe or America. 

In comparison with this splendid result, France 
need not rate very highly the cost of the puny 
war which she may possibly (but not probably, 
as I think) find it necessary to undertake against 
the Yankees. But as it may be asked, "Is such 
a war to be cursorily dismissed with the descrip- 
tion of c a puny war M " I will proceed to 
justify the epithet. If the Yankees are to inflict 
any injury on France, they must actively wage 
against her an aggressive war. What, then, is 
their aggressive power? 

The aggressive power of the Yankees against 
the South has been great, because they have had 
the command of the sea, because the English 
Government has acknowledged their blockade, be- 
cause the English Government has winked at their 
supplying themselves with English arms and 
ammunition — with soldiers and sailors — against the 
South. But the English Government would not 
venture to permit a continuance of these facilities 
to the Yankees should they madly declare war 
against France, because the English Government 
knows France to be a strong power. 

Now, let France coolly weigh and measure the 
elements of Yankee aggressive power against her. 
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The first element is to be found in the nature, 
quantity, and quality of the various exportable pro- 
duce which Yankeeland naturally, and not artificially, 
produces. Nothing must be classed as an element 
under this head which the Yankees cannot offer in 
the market of the world in open competition with 
similar products of other nations. Everything 
which depends for its production on artificial 
legislation, and for its sale on the forced market 
of the subject South, must be thrown out of this 
category as an element of aggressive power. The 
second element is the number of native indi- 
genous Yankee sailors, and from this list the 
Marylanders, who are Southerners, and the Penn- 
sylvanians, for a different reason, must be ex- 
cluded. The number will not turn out to be very 
great. The third element will be the amount of 
their tonnage when their marine shall be reduced 
to the dimensions merely sufficient for the export 
of Yankee produce "proper. When these elements of 
aggressive power have been carefully measured, let 
the corresponding elements on the French side be 
measured and compared with them. The world 
will smile at the result* 

Nevertheless, I admit that in the beginning of a 
war even against France the Yankees may for the 
moment do considerable marauding mischief at sea. 
But where, if they should, are their means for sus- 

* In the above estimate I mean to include the Yankee fishing 
industry, but I do not include the petroleum of Pennsylvania. 
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taining this effort for any time ? During the last 
four years they have used up — and more than used 
up — all their accumulated capital. That nation 
must soon be ruined which annually consumes un- 
reproductively more than it annually produces. Does 
anyone suppose that the Yankees, during the last 
four years, have annually produced at* such a rate 
as to replace every year the quantity of capital 
they have annually consumed unproductively ? Such 
and other similar considerations will convince 
every reflecting mind that there is no reserved 
support of wealth to maintain the great outsid* 
semblance of power which they now display. 
All they really have to show for their enormous 
outlay is a few powerful, and a great number 
of very unseaworthy, vessels. I cannot pretend 
to say whether these are sufficiently numerous 
and powerful for the defence of their own 
shores from the blockade of France ; but if they 
should be, it must be at the expense of their 
raising the blockade of the Southern ports. I see, 
then, nothing formidable in the power of the Yan- 
kees to act aggressively against France, and from 
what I know of the Yankee character I should not 
expect that they would venture to provoke France. 
It is, nevertheless, the fact that the Yankees 
have worked themselves up to that pitch of belief 
in the enormity of their own power, that they 
may, perhaps, unreflectingly rush into war. They 
are vain, boasting, rash and audacious, and 
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always try, in all affairs, to go to the utmost 
limit that the ignorance or the apprehensions of those 
with whom they have concerns will permit. But 
they are entirely without moral stamina, entirely 
without self-respect ; they have no reserve of pride 
in their character ; and upon a decided declaration 
on the part of France in favour of the South, 
accompanied by military and naval preparations 
to support it, they will certainly (according to my 
experience of their character) give way at once. 

The late mission of Mr. Blair to Eichmond 
may have been a mere Yankee manoeuvre — a 
crafty trick — but I rather interpret it as an ex- 
ponent of the desperate condition to which they 
are conscious of being reduced. Their finances, I 
know, and all the world can see, are on the 
point of breaking down— they can borrow nothing 
more — they have for many months been compelled 
to re-export whole cargoes of merchandise, without 
breaking bulk, because of their inability to pay 
for them, either in the precious metals or in 
mercantile equivalent productions of their own 
soil— recruiting, even with a bounty of 1,000 dols. 
per man, has come to a stand still — and they 
shrink from attempting to enforce a conscription. 
The pretentious fabric of their power stands, as 
I well know, and have always known, on 
no foundation of adequate national resources — 
and from all that I observed and learnt while I 
resided among them, — ^carefully collecting and 
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weighing all sorts of opinions — and especially from 
my direct experience of their unstable and im- 
postrous character, I derive the conviction that 
the instant the voice of France shall be heard 
above the hubbub of miserable boasting that 
now fills the air, the hollow phantom of their un- 
substantial grandeur will at once collapse. 

These are my convictions, assuming that the tone 
and attitude of France shall be unmistakably 
decided and in earnest ; but I do not imagine 
that these my convictions are to be taken as of 
any weight among the motives that should influence 
political action. If my experience of the character 
of the Yankees, and my consequent expectations, 
should prove fallacious under the exceptional cir- 
cumstances of that delirious delusion in which the 
Yankees now exist, the great object for which France 
would strike would amply compensate her for any 
war that she might find it necessary to wage against 
them. The real union of France with the South, 
while it would speedily raise the South to a 
power of the first order — thereafter the ever- 
faithful ally of France — would raise France 
herself to be the first power in the world. And 
all the more rapidly would it produce this effect 
owing to what France has already effected in Mexico, 
and to the indirect accession of colonial territory 
which I am glad to see she is about to attain 
in the north-west of Mexico. 

c 



PAKT III. 



In uniting with the South, France will have 
right on her side both technically and morally. 
France has by treaty the same right to trade 
with Charleston, New Orleans, Mobile, &c, that 
she has to trade with New York and Boston. 
The Yankees have deprived her of the enjoyment 
of that treaty right for four years. The Yankees 
are pleased to aver that Charleston, New Orleans, &c, 
are still legitimate and integral constituents of the 
Union, and they insist upon other nations ad- 
mitting this as a fact. If this be — as, according 
to the Yankees, it is— the fact, then they are 
not entitled, for their own selfish and supposed 
benefit, to refuse to France the enjoyment of her 
treaty right to trade with those Southern ports. In 
this, their own, view of the case, they would owe to 
France a full indemnity for the damage they, 
by invasion and infraction of her treaty right, 
are wilfully inflicting upon her for their own 
alleged advantage. Against a demand on the 
part of France for such indemnity, it would be 
impossible for the Yankees to plead that these 
cities are in rebellion against their authority, and 
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that, though willing that France should enjoy her 
treaty rights to the full, they are prevented by 
hostile force, ab extra, from protecting France in 
the enjoyment of them, because it is notorious 
that these cities are perfectly willing to trade 
with France — that they are forcibly prevented 
from so trading by the Yankees themselves — that, 
if the late Union of the United States ever did 
possess authority to enforce obedience, that Union 
legally ceased to be the same Union that it had 
been previous to 1861, through the legitimate 
secession of Virginia in that year in the manner 
and form provided in her original Act of Accession 
to the Union on the 26th June, 1788 — and that, 
therefore, its so-called President and organs at 
Washington neither possess a legal title to 
exercise the rights appertaining to the extinct 
Union, nor can be called on to fulfil the obliga- 
tions of the extinct Union. 

If, on the other hand, the Southern States are 
no more de jure than they are de facto integral 
constituents of the actual Union (whatever that is), 
then on what pretence of right do the Yankee 
representatives of a new, and of an hitherto 
unacknowledged, Union presume to interfere with 
France in the enjoyment of a right accruing to 
N France from treaties with the old and legally 
defunct Union, and which the Sovereignties directly 
concerned are desirous that France should continue 
to possess? And, moreover, France will remember 
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that the Louisianians are French; that she herself 
possesses dormant rights to claim observance of the 
conditions on which she ceded Louisiana to the 
bite Union of the United States; that these con- 
ditions have been, and continue to be, flagrantly 
violated by the actual Yankee Government; and 
that she is honourably bound to her former 
subjects and brothers to demand the observance 
of them. 



CONCLUSION. 



It is, I know, very difficult, under ordinary- 
circumstances, to shift or unsettle a commercial 
mart once established ; but, at this moment, this 
enterprise may undoubtedly be carried into com- 
plete execution, as between Liverpool and Havre, 
by the alliance I suggest, managed on the simple 
terms I propose. It is a fact in history that 
great commercial marts have changed; it is a 
Statesman's business to ascertain the causes of 
their rise, of their vigorous development, of their 
decline, and — as in the case of Alexandria — of 
their revival. I addressed the French Ambassador 
on this topic in January, 1862; I have been 
continually meditating on it ever since. I have 
alluded to my title to some audience on such 
matters as these, and it is my full and deli- 
berate conviction that the conditions for transfer- 
ring the Liverpool Cotton Market to Havre exist 
at this moment, and that France may easily avail 
herself of them. 

And the mercantile and manufacturing interests 
of France should seriously consider that they possess 
at this moment the option between becoming 
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entirely independent of England in respect of the 
shipping and the supply of cotton, and finding 
themselves very shortly commercially subordinate to 
England owing to the immense efforts which 
England is making to push the cultivation of 
cotton in India. So great has been the 
stimulus which India has already received, that, 
as we learn from a remarkable communication 
in the * Times ' of January 1 4th, the im- 
portation of the precious metals into Bombay 
alone, during the three years ending in December, 
1864, against cotton alone, has been sixty millions 
sterling. In the face of a fact so astounding, 
the French manufacturers and merchants have no 
time to lose, unless they are willing to abandon 
all chance of ever marching, commercially, in line 
with the English, and will be content for the future 
to remain in the rear. 

JOHN W. COWELL. 



41 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, 
London, February 15, 1865. 



I reprint an argument published two years ago in the Index : — 

LETTER FROM JOHN W. COWELL, ESQ. 

{To the Editor of ' The Index.') 

Sir, — You have done me the honour to notice in ' The Index ' a 
letter which I lately addressed to the cotton operatives, relative to 
the blockade of the States from which they procure their supplies of 
cotton, instituted by the Washington Government and recognised 
as legitimate by the British Government. With your permission 
I will say a few more words on the point to which you more par- 
ticularly call the attention of your readers, for I confess that it 
it seems to me of such paramount moral importance as to throw 
into the shade all consideration of conflicting interests and obliga- 
tions — if any such there are — from whatever sources arising. 
What is the major duty of England in the fearful struggle between 
the North and South ? This is the real question. 

What is that duty ? Whatever it may prove to be, however in- 
jurious it may be to English interests, I advocate a rigid adherence 
to it on the part of England. But what is it 1 

When I read the Treaty of 1783 and see that his Majesty 
George III., therein styling himself King of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, solemnly declares to mankind at large as well as to 
the remotest posterity, that he acknowledges the States of Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia to be " Free, Sove- 
reign, and Independent States, and that he treats with them as 
such," and then ask myself whether it is possible that the Minis- 
ters of his Granddaughter, our present beloved and gracious Sove- 
reign, can have ignored this recognition, can have acted, and can 
be acting, as if George III. had never made it — I am lost in asto- 
nishment. What more authentic act of royal authority did George 
III. ever in the course of his long reign perform than this, or ever 
more solemnly ratify 1 What faith is ever to be placed in any 
treaty, if not in the Treaty of 1773? 

In 1783 George III. declares, "I acknowledge you, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, and Georgia, to be Free, Sovereign, and 
Independent States, and I treat with you as such ;" in 1861 his 
Granddaughter is made to declare, " I acknowledge the right of a 
Government styling itself that of * The United States/ to make 
war and peace for you and on yonr behalj, Virginia, North and 
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South Carolina, and Georgia, against ine, against the rest of the 
world, and against yourselves even." 

It will be clearer to continue the discussion arising from this 
announcement as if conducted conversationally between the Sove- 
reign State of Virginia, speaking for herself and her sister Sove- 
reignties on the one part, and the admirable political Crichton 
who, Sydney Smith declared, is always ready at five minutes notice 
either to take the command of the Channel Fleet, or to cut for the 
stone, on the other part. 

" How 1 " exclaims Virginia. " You acknowledge a right in a 
foreign Power to act in war and in peace for me, a Sovereign 
Power ; how is such an act consistent with your acknowledgment of 
my freedom, my sovereignty, my independence, in 1783 1 " 

Russell. — " You were then confederated with some other States, 
and we acknowledged your sovereignty and theirs collectively." 

Virginia. — " Explain. Here is the treaty containing your ac- 
knowledgment : please to read the words and explain what you 
mean by ' collectively. ' " 

R. — " I mean that we acknowledged your sovereignty as being 
one of those States with whom you were then confederated." 

V. — " I do not understand what distinction you aim at drawing. 
You do two things in the first article of that treaty — you acknow- 
ledge me by name as being free, sovereign, and independent — that 
is one thing ; and you acknowledge me, likewise, as confederated 
with certain other States, which you also acknowledge by their 
names to be in like manner free, sovereign, and independent — 
that is the other thing. How do you obtain from either one or the 
other of these two things, or from both of them conjoined, any jus- 
tification for your acknowledgment of the right, in any of them, or 
in all of them put together, to act for me at this day in war and 
peace ? " 

R. — " Why, you gave them collectively the right at that time, 
and they so acted for you at that time." 

V. — " Will you be so good as to show me the deed of my con- 
cession, for it will show the terms on which was made any con- 
cession that I did make 1 " 

R. — " Would it not save time if we were to pass at once to the 
year 1788, for in that year you became a member of a new Confe- 
deration called the Government of the United States of- North 
America, arid to the Ministers of that Government you certainly 
conceded the right of making war and peace for you, and they 
have since exercised it by making war and peace on your behalf ; 
against England, among other instances, they made war in 1812, 
and peace in 1815." 

F.— "How do you know that I made this concession to this 
Government in 1788?" 

R. — " Here is your own Act dated June 26th, 1788, in which it 
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is read as follows : ' We, the Delegates of the people of Virginia, 
duly elected in pursuance of a recommendation from the General 
Assembly, and now met in Convention, <fcc, &c, do, in their name, 
and on behalf of the people of Virginia, declare and make known.' 
— There — that is how I know it — what can be clearer ? " 

V. — " Please to read on." 

R. — " Well, ' declare and make known, that the powers granted 
under the Constitution, being derived from the people of the 
United States, may be resumed by them whenever the same shall 
"be perverted to their injury or oppression, and that every power 
not granted thereby remains with them and at their will.' " 

V. — " Well, you now see that I, a Sovereign Power, did in 1788 
enter into a certain compact of union with twelve other similar 
and equally Sovereign Powers with the provisions that I and my 
people reserved the right of retiring from that compact at will, and 
you see that I declared at the same time that each and all of my 
twelve Sovereign co-partners in that union possessed exactly the 
same reserved rights in this respect that I had made the condition 
of acceding to, and of becoming a member of, it myself. I exer- 
cised this right in 1861, and so did the Sovereign States of Georgia 
and the Carolinas ; and together with them I then resumed the 
fulness of my Sovereignty — that Sovereignty which you acknow- 
ledged in 1783 — how then can you disacknowledge, can you ignore, 
can you nullify that sovereignty in the face of your own treaty, by 
now affirming that a Power of which I am entirely independent, 
has the right of making war and peace on my behalf* " 

R. — " We have been in continued uninterrupted connexion, 
both in war and in peace, with the Ministers, functionaries, and 
authorities of that Union ever since 1788 ; that connexion conti- 
nues without pause or interruption to the present moment, and we 
have no choice but to accept their acts as the acts of that Union, for 
which they appear to us to be legitimately entitled to act. Having 
allowed their right ever since 1788, we cannot disallow it now." 

V. — " You were fully justified in allowing the right of agency 
in the ministers and authorities of that Union as long as it existed, 
and was that Union ; but you see by my sovereign act, passed on 
the 26th of June, 1788, coupled with my sovereign act, of May, 
1861, that that Union exists no longer. You know that the Union, 
whose act of blockade you now acknowledge as righteous, is not the 
same Union that it was previous to my secession in 1861 ; you know 
that it is another Union. The question that I ask you is, how your 
admission of the right of this other Union to act on my behalf is 
consistent with your acknowledgment of my sovereignty in 1783." 

R. — u I have not wished, nor intended, to violate the Treaty of 
1783, in which I acknowledged your sovereignty. I desire to be 
understood as acknowledging it still, to the full extent of my 
acknowledgment in 1783 ; but I cannot disallow the right of the 
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Ministers and authorities of a Government to continue acting in 
the manner they have heen accustomed to act ever since 1788." 

V. — " Your substitution of the phrase ' a Government/ for that 
expression which describes the fact, as the fact is y covers a fallacy 
which I must lay bare. The Ministers of 'the Government/ to 
which you refer, go by the same titles as those employed by the 
Ministers of the Union of the United States of North America, up 
to the year 1861, and they may — though I mean to be understood 
without prejudice — exercise similar functions to those of the 
Ministers of the Government of the Union up to 1861. You 
were fully warranted in allowing as legitimate all the acts of the 
Ministers of the Government of the Union of the United States 
up to the year 1861, and such, your allowance, did in no wise 
infringe my sovereignty, as [acknowledged by you in the Treaty of 
1783 ; but what I ask you is, how your acknowledgment of the 
right of the Government now existing at Washington to act for 
me, a sovereign, is consistent with your acknowledgment of my 
sovereignty in the Treaty of 1783 ? and it is certainly no answer 
to that question to say that the functionaries who claim to act for 
me, use the same titles as were used by those who did rightfully 
act for me up to the year 1861. If such Ministers ever, at any 
time, had any title to act for me, you are bound to know that they 
had it solely in virtue of my sovereign act of the 26th of June, 
1788, whereby your admission of such title in them was no 
infringement of my sovereignty ; but you are equally bound to 
know that when, in May, 1861, I exercised my reserved right of 
sovereignty, and seceded from all connexion with the Union of the 
United States of North America as established in 1788, such 
Ministers had no longer either right or title to act for me, and what 
I ask you is how you can now admit and allow such title and right 
without derogating from my sovereignty, as acknowledged by you 
in 1783?" 

R — " These Ministers claimed to be the same, they declared 
their Government, their Union, their constituting authority to be 
the same — it bore the same style, title, and denomination, and 
exhibited all outward and apparent signs of identity, and I say that I 
was without any warrant for questioning all this cumulative evi- 
dence of identity, and was bound to accept it as identical." 

V. — "And as having the same rights as the Union of the 
United States of North America possessed up to 1861." 

R. — " Yes, I was bound to accept it as having the same rights 
as the Union of the United States possessed up to 1861." 

F. — " What ? bound to acknowledge it possessed the same 
rights, when you knew, as a fact, that it was no longer the same 
Union?" 

R. — " But I have raid that I was not warranted in questioning 
its identity." 
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V. — " I can go no farther on this point. When Georgia, the 
Carolinas, and I were members of the Union of the United 
States, that Union was one thing : when Georgia, the Carolinas, 
and I * declared and made known ' to the world that we had ceased 
to be members of the Union of the United States — that Union 
became, thereby, another thing, and I am unable to understand, 
even to conjecture, what warrant you could have' : for accepting it 
as the same thing. In the currency of conversation, or correspond- 
ence, it may be permissible to speak of the United States of 1862, 
as being the same United States as those of 1852, but when the 
point in question is of so serious a nature as to involve breaches 
of treaties, violations of sovereign rights, acknowledgments of 
illegal claims of unjust rights, false titles, (fee, &c, the utmost 
precision of language and the strictest verification of facts are 
required. It is humiliating to find any one in the position of a 
Statesman resorting to such a defence as you have been making. 
Is there nothing more that you can say?" 

R. — " How was I to know that you had seceded from the Union ? 
What official notification did you supply me with ? " 

V. — "I supplied you with the same notification that I gave you of 
my accession to the Union in 1787. I passed an Act of Accession 
then, and in 1864 I passed an Act of Secession. If you knew one, 
you knew the other. You* are, by profession, a Statesman — it was 
your duty to know both" 

JR. — "But many of the other States continued united, and 
they deny your right to secede from the Union. It was impossible 
for me to take cognizance of the complicated disputes about the 
interpretation of the Constitution of 1788.° 

V. — " Neither were you called upon to take cognizance of them. 
You had a simple and straightforward course before you — to look 
at the Treaty of 1783, and to avoid any act which involved, on 
your part, a breach of your acknowledgment of my sovereignty." 

R. — " Do you mean to say, then, that my acceptance of Mr. 
Adams as Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary of 
the United States of North America in 1861, when he was so accre- 
dited to me, exactly in the same form as all his predecessors since 
1 788 — his father among them — had been, was a breach of your 
sovereignty ? " 

V. — " Your accepting him by that title was no breach of my 
sovereignty — at least, I do not impute it to you as such — but your 
allowing him to act on my behalf was, and is, a breach of my sove- 
reignty. George III. made the treaty with me and my sister 
sovereignties in 1783, by the style and title of King of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, and we treated with him by the title 
he chose to assume ; but we did not mean thereby to allow that he 
possessed the faintest shadow of right to act for France, though he 
styled himself King of that country, and his plenipotentiaries were 
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accredited to us as deriving authority from him as King of France 
as well as of Great Britain and Ireland. Your accepting Mr. Adams 
by whatever title his credentials gave him did me no wrong, but 
your allowing his claim to act on my behalf in 1861 was as clear a 
breach of my sovereignty as would be my act, were I to conclude a 
treaty with the Emperor of Hindostan, be an infringement of the 
sovereignty of England." 

& — " But, certainly, had I refused the claim of Mr. Adams to 
act in the manner he is acting, the President Lnicoln would have 
declared war against England. Mr. Seward announced his inten- 
tion of doing so. Do you mean to say that I was bound to carry 
out your interpretation of the Treaty of 1783, with the certainty 
before my eyes that it would be followed by a war with those over 
whom President Lincoln rules 1 " 

V. — " You were bound to observe all the engagements you made 
in the Treaty of 1783, and if President Lincoln had proved mad 
enough to declare war against you for so doing, you ought not to 
have shown yourself vile enough to have refrained from performing 
your obligation from the fear of any such a consequence. Do you 
admit my complaint of your faithlessness in respect of the Treaty 
of 1783 to be just and well-founded, or do you affirm it to be 
frivolous and unfounded 1 I have now waited a long while, and 
in vain, for a reply to this question. I disdain to discuss with 
you further. There is the Treaty of 1 783 ; — you have broken it, and 
you know that you have broken it." 

R. — " Permit me to ask an explanation of one part of your Act 
of Accession to the new Union in 1788. You therein declare * that 
the powers granted under the Constitution being derived from the 
people of the United ^States, may be resumed by them whenever 
the same shall be perverted to their injury or oppression, and that 
every power not granted thereby remains with them and at their will.' 
Must not the phrase, ' people of the United States/ be taken to 
mean all the people of all the United States ; and if so, may I ask 
have all the people of all the United States, now resumed the 
powers granted by the Constitution? For, if only some have 
resumed those powers, and not others, it would appear that a 
resumption by a part only would invalidate the very title by which 
that part claims the' right of resumption at all, the pre-requisite 
condition, which alone is capable of calling that title into existence, 
not yet having come into existence itself." 

V. — " The powers granted were granted by the grantors, and as 
they were granted resumable, they were resumable by the same 
grantors, in the manner and form in which they, as grantors, had 
made them resumable. In the case of Virginia, you will see who 
were the grantors by looking at the first lines of the Act, — ' We, 
the delegates of the people of Virginia do, in their name and on 
behalf of the people of Virginia, declare that the powers granted 
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under the Constitution being derived from the people of the United 
States, &c. &a' The question you put is twofold — 1st, whether the 
word ' people/ which, in each of the two first cases of its occur- 
rence, refers entirely to the people of one of the United States — 
viz., of Virginia, expands in the third case into an extension of 
meaning, embracing the people of all the other twelve States, 
collectively, together with the people of Virginia ; and, 2ndly, 
whether it was intended by the delegates of the people of 
Virginia that it should expand in such wise. That the delegates 
had no such intention, nor indeed any right or power to give such 
an extension to the word, is obvious enough from the object and 
tenor of the whole Act, the plain intent of which would 
have been wholly frustrated by such an extension. So much 
for the intention of the grantors. As to the extent of mean- 
ing which the mere word * people ' may be made to bear on 
the third occasion of its occurrence in the Act, this must be 
restricted within the limits which you know from the intention, 
aliunde ascertainable, of the party employing it, he meant to affix 
to it. That intention is clear enough in this case. There was no 
doubt about it in 1788, nor was the word 'people/ in this place, 
ever supposed, on my side of the Atlantic, to be susceptible 
of such an interpretation as you would insinuate it may bear. 
Each Sovereign State acted by itself — apart, independently — and for 
its own people alone. No Sovereign State imagined, much less did it 
pretend, that its right of action could extend beyond the pale of 
its own subject people. Each acceded to the new Constitution on 
whatever terms and conditions it was pleased to assign. Virginia 
attached the conditions of her accession in her Act of June, 1788, 
and she means to record, in the sentence to which you advert, 
that the people of each of the other twelve Sovereign States had 
the same right of attaching, each to their own several accessions 
respectively, the same conditions as she attached to her own acces- 
sion. The expression 'United States' had, in 1788, a different 
force from that which you in England attribute to it now ; it was 
used to avQid the long and troublesome enumeration of their names 
and titles, as was at first the custom, as you may see in the Treaty 
of Peace of 1783, in which each is severally specified." 

In the foregoing imaginary conversation I have faithfully 
endeavoured to give all the force in my power to the arguments 
and reasonings on the point in the question which I can conjecture 
that either party would employ. 

JOHN W. COWELL. 

Cannes, Alpes Maritimes, Feb, 2, 1863. 
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